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Torah Heads 1962 List 


EN TITLES (making a possible 12 

units) in seven different areas— 
this is our list for 1962, with the 
publication of the Torah in the new 
translation as the year’s climax! 

We begin with fiction. The first 
book to be distributed next year is a 
volume of short stories. It bears the 
title THE SPINOZA OF MARKET STREET, 
the name of the first story. The author 
is Isaac Bashevis Singer, whose novels 
and novelettes have received wide ac- 

aim. 

We next turn to history. A new 

ook by Cecil Roth is always welcome. 
The last Roth book published by us 
was PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS IN 
JEWISH HIsToRY (1953), which con- 
sisted of charming and informative 
essays on the history of the Jews on 
the European continent. Now we are 
about to publish a volume titled Es- 
SAYS IN ANGLO-JEWISH HISTORY which 
does the same thing for the Jews of 
England. It aims to give the reader a 





1962 Renewals 


Bills for renewal of 1962 member- 
ship dues will be mailed during the 
month of January, on an alphabetic- 
geographic basis: during the first week 

to members in the states from Ala- 
@ to New Windsor, New York, and 

during the third week to those from 
New York City to Wisconsin. 

Please renew your membership 
promptly, in order to help the Society 
avoid the costs in both time and money 
of repeated billings. Your cooperation 
will be greatly appreciated. 

The Officers and Trustees 











more intimate insight into Anglo-Jew- 
ish history than he can obtain from 
a formal work. 

History of a slightly different char- 
acter is represented by Moshe Davis’ 
volume tentatively called THE EMER- 
GENCE OF CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM. In 
his attempt to give the background 
of the Conservative historical school 
of Judaism in the United States, Dr. 
Davis naturally has to deal with the 
men and situations that led to the 
emergence of Reform and Orthodoxy 
as well. 

Solomon B. Freehof’s new book 
straddles the two fields of religion and 
literature. Like his previous volume, 
published by the JPS in 1954, this one 
deals with responsa. It differs from 
the earlier book in that it offers a 
collection of the most notable and 
influential responsa from gaonic to 
modern times. The book is therefore 
appropriately to be called A TREASURY 
OF RESPONSA. 

It is some years since we had a 
book from the eloquent pen of Dr. A. 
J. Heschel. It is fitting that he should 
produce a volume on THE PROPHETS 
and discuss the nature of prophecy. 
This is not a mere translation of an 
important volume on the same subject 
which Dr. Heschel wrote in German 
years ago; it is a new work to which 
many will look forward eagerly. 

We offer this year a book on con- 
temporary art. Jakob Steinhardt illus- 
trated our books JONAH and RUTH, 
so that his work is not unknown to 
JPS members. But, of course, Mr. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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THE JPS PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, meeting recently in New York’s House of 


ina ‘elie he. ss 
geek fm be sera 


Living Judaism, approved the Society’s list for 1962 (see Page 1) and discussed pub- 
lication projects for the future. In attendance were (standing, left to right): Dr. 
Nahum N. Glatzer, Rev. Dr. Felix A. Levy, Dr. Judah J. Shapiro, Dr. H. Louis Gins- 
berg, Harry Starr, Dr. Abraham J. Heschel, Dr. Shalom Spiegel, Dr. Oscar I. Janow- 
sky, Dr. Azriel Eisenberg, Rev. Dr. Abraham J. Feldman, Leo Guzick, the late David 
J. Galter (see obituary on this page), Dr. Judah I. Goldin, Dr. Max Arzt, Robert D. 
Abrahams, Dr. A. Leo Levin, JPS Secretary Jerome J. Shestack, Maxwell Whiteman, 
Maxwell M. Raab and Albert Mordell. Seated are: Honorary President J. Solis-Cohen, 
Jr., Executive Director Lesser Zussman, Editor Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Publication 
Committee Chairman Edwin Wolf, 2nd, Vice President Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, Honorary 


President Judge Louis E. Levinthal and President Sol Satinsky. 








Torah Heads 1962 List 


(Continued from page 1) 

Steinhardt did a great deal more. A 
few years ago Dr. Leon Kolb of San 
Francisco compiled a pictorial cata- 
logue of the Steinhardt woodcuts, 
which we are now offering on JPS 
membership. It is an expensive volume 
to produce, and the Society is com- 
pelled to consider it as two units. 

In our juvenile department we will 
offer two more Covenant books. The 
first is by Robert D. Abrahams, whose 
ALFRED MORDECAI story will be re- 
called with pleasure. This time, Mr. 





David J. Galter 


With deep sorrow we announce the 
death of a devoted co-worker. David 
J. Galter joined the Publication Com- 
mittee in 1951. A gifted journalist, an 
insatiable reader of books and _ peri- 
odicals of Jewish content, interested 
especially in Yiddish literature, he was 
an enthusiastic participant in the work 
of the JPS. His memory will be cher- 
ished among us. 











Abrahams took an English Jewish 
hero: Sir David Salomons who became 
Lord Mayor of London. The second 
Covenant book is by Harold Ribalow. 
It also deals with a British Jew, Dan- 
iel Mendoza, the famous prize fighter. 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK, 
Volume 64, will of course appear as 
usual. 

Our publishing event of the year 
will be the Torah in its new transla- 
tion. There is, we confess, a certain 
excitement in the prospect of having 
this volume finally appear in print. We 
will have more to say about it in 
future issues of the Bookmark. For 
the moment, all we want to announce 
is that the book will appear in t 
bindings: the one in buckram coun 
ing as a single unit on membership, 
the other in leather counting as two 
units. 

The above is a good list and a varied 
one. Each volume will, we think, con- 
tribute to the information and edifi- 
cation of its readers. 
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Yiddish: A Writer’s Five Reasons 


On October 18th a 
luncheon was given 
by Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy to Mr. 
Isaac Bashevis Sin- 
ger in honor of the 
appearance of his 
volume, The Spinoza 
of Market Street and 
= 6©Other Stories, which 

| the Jewish Publica- 

}| tion Society is co- 
publishing and which 
our members may 
select after January 
1. The following is 
an excerpt from the 
brief address which 
Mr. Singer delivered 
on that occasion: 

People ask me often: Why do you 
write in a dying language? And I 
want to explain it in a few words. 
Firstly, I like to write ghost stories 

nd nothing fits a ghost better than 

dying language. The deader the lan- 
guage the more alive is the ghost. 
Ghosts love Yiddish, and as far as I 
know, they all speak it. 

Secondly, I not only believe in 
ghosts, but also in resurrection. I am 
sure that millions of Yiddish-speaking 
corpses will rise from their graves 
one day, and their first question will 
be: Is there any new book in Yiddish 
to read? For them Yiddish will not 
be dead. 

Thirdly, I have seen what happened 
to Hebrew. For almost two thousand 
years it was considered a dead lan- 
guage. Suddenly it became strangely 
alive. As a matter of fact I think it 
is a little too much alive for its own 


@: The same thing may still hap- 





n to Yiddish. 
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The fourth reason why I don’t for- 
sake Yiddish is: It is not the time to 
snub the dying now. The way things 
go today in the world, we may all soon 
belong to the dying. Civilization itself 
may soon be bombed out. The chances 
of Yiddish are actually not worse 
than those of Russian or English. 


There is also a fifth, minor reason 
for writing Yiddish, and this is: Yid- 
dish may be dying, but it is the only 
language I know really well. Yiddish 
is my mother language and those who 
are near to us aie never dead. 





After more than forty years of dedi- 
cated service, Mrs. Pearl Forster Rose- 
man has retired as the New York Repre- 
sentative of the Society. In announcing 


the move, Executive Secretary Lesser 


Zussman declared: 


“With profound regret we announce 
the retirement of our devoted co-worker, 
a regret tempered—for the staff and for 
our members—only by her agreement to 
continue helping us as a consultant.” 


Shown above with Mrs. Roseman is the 
new New York Representative, Miss Anne 
Ungar, a former teacher of languages in 
the New York high schools and a teacher 
of Hebrew in the Sunday Schools. They 
met to review JPS publications in the 
Society’s new office in New York, located 


at 347 Fifth Avenue. 
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HE Jewish people have always 
understood the importance of mak- 
ing the “Holy Writings” available in 
translation for those who could not 
understand the original Hebrew text. 
About 2200 years ago, the Jewish 
community in Alexandria was, in 
some respects, similar to American 
Jewry at the turn of our century. 
Grown to great proportions in popu- 
lation and status, it had begun to 
give up the Hebrew language in favor 
of the Greek vernacular. A transla- 
tion into Greek of the Five Books of 
Moses, the most authoritative part of 
what then constituted the Holy Writ- 
ings, became necessary. This is the 
origin of the Greek translation now 
called the Septuagint, probably the 
most important ever made by Jews. 

As the earlier Christian Jews be- 
came less Jewish and more Christian, 
and after the sovereign Jewish state 
was destroyed by Rome in 70 C.E., the 
Septuagint version came to be re- 
jected by the Jews and accepted by 
the Christians. 

In the tenth century, less than 
1,000 years ago, the Jews of Baby- 
lonia and other parts of the great 
Moslem domain were most at home 
in Arabic, and their oustanding Jew, 
Saadia Gaon, prepared an Arabic 
translation of the Hebrew Bible. 

Saadia’s primary goal was to 
achieve intelligibility, and his transla- 
tion, while not a paraphrase, was not 
» literal either. Saadia did not hesitate 
to add a word not found in the He- 
brew original, or to telescope several 
Hebrew words, in his desire to make 
the meaning clear. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Jewish translations into many 
vernaculars began to come thick and 
fast, encouraged in no small measure 
by the invention of printing. 

These translations, made by Jews 
for Jews, reflected the social ferment 
of Gentile society. Christians, to 
whom the Hebrew Bible was the im- 
portant Old Testament, forerunner of 
the New Testament, also made trans- 
lations and revisions in the various 
vernaculars of Asia, Africa and 
Europe. English translations were 
made by Tyndale and Coverdale. The 
King James (so-called Authorized) 
Version of 1611 had a greater influ- 


Why a 

New Translation 
of the 

Hebrew Bible? 


ence than any translation since the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate, and also 
influenced most subsequent Jewish 
versions of the Hebrew Bible. 

In this country, a very important 
English version of the Bible was pro- 
duced by Isaac Leeser, in 1853. For 
over fifty years it was virtually the 
English Bible for English and Amer- 
ican Jewry; it is still in use today. 

Forty years after Leeser’s Bible 
appeared, the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, at its second biennial meeting, 
resolved to produce a new English 
version of the Bible. The translation 
made its debut in 1917. “It aim(ed),” 
the preface asserted, “to continue the 
spirit of Jewish tradition with the re- 
sults of Biblical scholarship, ancient, 
medieval and modern. It gives to the 
Jewish world a translation of the 
Scriptures done by men imbued with 
the Jewish consciousness, while the 
non-Jewish world, it is hoped, will 
welcome a translation that presents 
many passages from the Jewish tradi- 
tional point of view.” 

What prompted the revision of 
Leeser, and then the more independent 
new translation? The key word, as it 
was with Saadia Gaon, is intelligi- 
bility. 

But the meaning of intelligibility 
inevitably changes from generation 
to generation. In the past decade 
or so, Jews all over the world com- 
plained that the JPS translation, 
made more than 50 years ago, was 
no longer as intelligible as it should 
be. Leeser’s Bible flourished in use- 
fulness for some 50 years, until new 
conditions brought the JPS version 
of 1917 into being. That: version could 
not have been expected to maintain 
undisputed popularity forever. 

The new JPS translation now in 
preparation was undertaken for two 
principal reasons. The English lan- 
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By Harry M. Orlinsky 


(Condensed from an article by Dr. 
Orlinsky in Jewish Heritage) 


guage has undergone rapid change, 
far more since the days of World War 
I than it had through the entire nine- 
teenth century, and our knowledge of 
the background and text of the He- 
brew Bible has increased so enorm- 
ously that many scores of passages 
in the older translations are now 
understood differently and more cor- 
rectly than before. 

The English of the JPS translation 
of 1917 was patterned after that of 
the King James Version of 1611 and 
of the British Revised Version of 
1881. Nearly everyone praised the 
King James Version for “its simpli- 
city, its dignity, its power, its happy 
turns of expression ... the music of 
its cadence, and the felicities of its 
rhythm.” But we have come to recog- 
nize that new generations of people 
were growing up whose home, school 
and religious upbringing was such 
that the English of the King James 
and Revised Versions was frequently 
unintelligible to them, to the point 
where the Bible had become almost a 
foreign book. 

The American Revised Version of 
1901, the Revised Standard Version 
of 1952, and, most recently, the Brit- 
ish 1961 version (New English Bible: 
New Testament) all demonstrate this 
much needed adaptation. 

But while many Protestants and 
Catholics have rejected the English of 
the older authorized versions, Jews 
have clung to their outmoded English 
in both the Leeser and JPS versions. 
For example, in Deuteronomy 24:11, 
and elsewhere, the older English ver- 
sions, followed by the JPS, read “Thou 
shalt stand without,” when “you shall 
stand outside” would be closer to the 
original and would make the meaning 
clearer. 

In Judges 12:9 we are told that 
Ibzan of Bethlehem, a Judge in Israel, 


“had thirty sons, and thirty daughters 
he sent abroad, and thirty daughters 
he brought in from abroad for his 
sons.” “Abroad,” to most of us, 
means “a foreign country.” But this 
is clearly not what Judge Ibzan did: 
he did not intermarry his children 
with the Canaanites. The Hebrew ex- 
pression in the context means simply 
“outside his clan.” 

In Numbers 12:8 the Lord says to 
Aaron and Miriam about their brother 
Moses — as rendered in JPS — “with 
him do I speak mouth to mouth, even 
manifestly, and not in dark speeches.” 
The latter half is not clear and some- 
thing like “plainly and not in riddles” 
would clarify this passage for the av- 
erage reader of our own time. These 
are but a few examples of renderings 
which no longer convey the meaning 
required by the original Hebrew text. 

An English translation of the 
Hebrew Bible intended for modern 
readers should not retain obsolete Old 
English forms and endings. When, in 
the JPS rendering, the angel of the 
Lord, in Genesis 16:8, asks Hagar, 
Sarai’s handmaid, “Whence camest 
thou, and whither goest thou?” the 
Hebrew text and the modern reader 
would both be better satisfied with, 
“Where have you come from, and 
where are you going?” The pronouns 
thou, thy and thine ought not to be 
retained, except perhaps where the 
Deity is addressed. The plural nomi- 
native ye could be eliminated. When- 
ever possible, double prepositions such 
as unto and into should be replaced 
by the simpler forms to and in, and 
cumbersome forms like whosoever, 
whatsoever, according as, should be 
simplified to whoever, whatever, as. 
The same holds true for wherein, 
whereby, thereabout. 


In short, a translation for our times 
must be simplified and modernized, 
without loss, as far as possible, of the 
majesty and digzrity of the King 
James Version. 

Of even greater significance is the 
accurate rend<ring of the Hebrew text. 
Bible scholavs today recognize the cor- 
reet meaning and nuance of a word 
better than their predecessors, thanks 
largely to the increased knowledge 

(Continued on page 6) 
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New Bible Translation 
(Continued from page 5) 


which archaeology and refined metho- 
dology have made available. 

Thus we know that the famous ex- 
pression in Psalm 137:5 should not 
be rendered, as in JPS and earlier 
Christian versions, “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning.” There is no word for 
“her cunning” in the original Hebrew 
and the JPS translation does not indi- 
cate the existence of this serious gap. 

Several emendations have been pro- 
posed, to produce “(my right hand) 
shall be forgotten” or “shall grow (be- 
come) lean.” From the Canaanite 
texts which have come to light in the 
past two decades, it is fairly clear that 
the preserved Hebrew word should be 
rendered “waste away,” as Israel 
Eitan argued long before these Can- 
aanite texts were discovered. 

Various objects used in the daily 
life of the Israelites can now be iden- 
tified with greater certainty than was 
possible in the pre-archaeological and 
pre-exploration days of World War I. 
The results must be reflected in the 
new JPS translation. For example, 
the word hamman, found eight times 
in the Bible and translated in the 1817 
JPS version, in keeping with the 
American Standard Version, as “sun- 
pillar,” is really an “incense altar (or 
stand).” We know this because a few 
years ago an altar of incense which 
had this very word inscribed on it was 
excavated at Palmyra, in Syria. 

In general, we now have much 
more scientific knowledge for a cor- 
rect and intelligible understanding of 
the Hebrew text. Until World War I 








Carried Over to 1962 


Two books of our 1961 list will 
have to be held over to 1962. Zeitlin’s 
The Rise and Fall of the Judaean State 
(originally titled The Second Com- 
monwealth) and Wiener’s The Chal- 
lenge of the 19th Century—Abraham 
Geiger and Liberal Judaism have pre- 
sented unusual problems which have 
slowed their preparation considerably. 
Both volumes should be out within 
the next six months. 











and the consequent rediscovery of an 
important part of the ancient Near 
East through exploration and excava- 
tion, scholars generally felt free to 
reconstruct the history of ancient Is- 
rael, even where the Biblical record 
was neither altogether clear nor ade- 
quate. From about 1875 to 1925, 
many competent scholars belittled and 
even disregarded Biblical data. 


We know better today. The vast 
collections of archaeological and in- 
scriptional material have established 
the Bible as one of the most important 
and reliable documents in history. 
But it is not alone the substantial re- 
liability of the Bible as an historical 
document which has thus been con- 
firmed. The very text of the Hebrew 
Bible, which Jewish scribes and schol- 
ars had copied by hand and trans- 
mitted for 1500 years, after the Sec- 
ond Jewish Commonwealth was de- 
stroyed by Rome in the year 70, is 
coming once again to be appreciated. 

The nineteenth century, and the 
first part of the twentieth, witnessed 
an unprecedented tendency among 
scholars to emend the Hebrew text of 
the Bible whenever it did not appear 
intelligible or satisfactory in their 
eyes. The best known and widely used 
critical edition of the text of the He- 
brew Bible, Rudolf Kittel’s Biblia He- 
braica, recommended several thousand 
changes in the traditional Hebrew text. 


In contrast to this tendency, there 
is now available the evidence of a text 
of Isaiah which came to public light 
just over ten years ago—the Dead Sea 
Scroll of Isaiah. 

The text of this manuscript abounds 
in so many errors, and is so inferior to 
the text preserved by the Masoretes — 
the Jewish scholarly scribes of the 
first millenium and a half of the Com- 
mon Era —that scholars now realize 
how remarkably careful and trust- 
worthy the Masoretes were in pre- 
serving accurately the text of the Holy 
Scriptures. It would seem to be self- 
evident that the preserved, masoretic 
Hebrew text must form the basis of 
any modern, revised Jewish transla- 
tion of the Bible. While it may be 
necessary sometimes to emend the 
masoretic text, emendations should be 
held to a minimum, and in no case 
should an emendation be introduced if 
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NEW JPS BOOKS 


A HERITAGE AFFIRMED is 
the story of the Jewish Federa- 
tion movement in America and 
its heroic response to immense 
challenges, told by Harry M. 
Lurie, who directed the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds for a generation. 


THE PASSOVER ANTHOL- 
OGY, by the executive secre- 
tary of the Jewish Book Coun- 
cil, Rabbi Philip Goodman, re- 
counts the story of the most- 
loved of holidays, and the ways 
in which it has been celebrated 


‘ 





in home and community. 





it lacks the support of a pertinent 
ancient Near Eastern text, or of an 
ancient primary version, such as the 
Septuagint. 

I have been asked frequently wheth- 
er the new Protestant Bible, the Re- 
vised Standard Version (RSV), on 
which I had worked actively seven 
years, would be suitable for English- 
reading Jews. 

All translations which shed light on 
the Hebrew Bible should be utilized. 
Thus, Hai Gaon of Pumbeditha, 900 
years ago, when confronted with an 
exceptional difficulty in Psalm 141:5, 
did not hesitate to consult the Chris- 
tian interpretation on the ground 
“that scholars in former times did not 
hesitate to receive explanations from 
those of other beliefs.” 

On the other hand, it is my opinion 
that Jews should use a translation 
which relies on the Jewish scholarly 
interpretation of the Septuagint, Tar- 
gum, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, David Qimhi, 
the Malbim, and other great Jewish 
commentators. For example, in the 
very first chapter in Genesis, verse 2, 
the RSV reads the “Spirit of God,” 
with capital “S’—as though the 
Christian concept of the Holy Spirit 
had been meant by the author of the 
Hebrew text. As the preface of the 
old JPS translation put it: 

The repeated efforts of Jews 
in the field of Biblical transla- 
tion show their sentiment toward 


translations prepared by other 

denominations. The dominant fea- 

tures of this sentiment, apart 
from the thought that the chris- 
tological interpretations in non- 

Jewish translations are out of 

place in a Jewish Bible, is and 

was that the Jew cannot afford 
to have his Bible translation pre- 
pared for him by others. He can- 
not borrow his soul from others. 

If a new country and a new lan- 

guage metamorphose him into a 

new man, the duty of this new 

man is to prepare a new garb and 

a new method of expression for 

what is most sacred and most 

dear to him. 

This is why the JPS has now em- 
barked on a new translation. The 
past 50 years have witnessed great 
changes. A new American Jew has 
emerged, one raised neither on the 
language of Shakespeare, King James, 
nor on the Hebrew text of the Bible. 
He requires a different garb and a 
different method of expression for 
what is most sacred and most dear to 
him. We need a new version of the 
Hebrew Bible so that its teachings 
may be as fully intelligible as pos- 
sible to our people. In all periods and 
in all lands, wherever Jews found 
themselves, such revisions were made 
in the past. The Jewish Publication 
Society is engaged in this same task 
for our day. 
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THE THREE NEWEST JPS PAPER- 
BACKS are major studies of aspects of 
Jewish experience which enjoyed wide 
popularity in their original hard-cover 
editions and are now made available 
again. 


Joshua Trachtenberg’s classic The Devil 
and the Jews traces the medieval concept 
of the Jew prevalent in Christian society, 
and its relation to modern manifestations 
of anti-Semitism. Illustrated, 277 pages, 
$1.45. 


GEE 264 


Judaism and Christianity is a widely- 
hailed series of essays by Dr. Leo Baeck, 
translated and introduced by Walter 
Kaufmann, on the meaning of Judaism 
and its challenge to Christianity. 2 
pages, $1.55. 


A biography of the young American 
Jewish community in the face of the 
pressures that tested a Nation is pre- 
sented in Bertram W. Korn’s American 
Jewry and the Civil War. 329 pages, with 
an introduction by Allan Nevins, $1.55. 





